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AcORRESPONDENT has furnished us with 


the original of the above Engraving. It 
is a spirited pencil sketch, and deserves 
perpetuating in a less perishable form, 
as amemento of one of the most splendid 
triumphs of modern warfare. Lord 
Byron, on visiting this spot, remained 
4¢silent, pensive, andin a musing mood ;”’ 
and another master-mind of the age 
“seemed greatly delighted with the Farm 
of Goumont, where he loitered a couple 
of ‘hours :’? in thanking our Corres- 
pondent for his sketch, we must compli- 
ment, therefore, his good taste on attach- 
ing importance and interest to the spot. 

It will not be necessary to go through 
the details of the battle of Waterloo, to 
illustrate our Engraving. Sir Walter 
Scott® mentions it as an “ old-fashioned 
Flemizh villa, called Goumont, or Hou- 
gemont, in the midst of the valley, sur- 
rounded with gardens, offices, and a 
wood, about two acres in extent, of tall 
beech trees.”’ Its relative position must 
be remembered by every one who has 
read (and who has not read ?) a descrip- 
tion of the ever-memorable battle, so 
that we only subjoin our Correspondent’s 
brief accompaniment to the sketch :— 

* Life of Napoleon, vol. viii. 

Vou. xv. F 


‘The above is from a sketch (taken 
in 1827) of Hougomont, celebrated as 
being the post so strenuously contended 
for by the opposing armies at Waterloo. 
It consisted of a farm-house, with nume- 
rous Offices, an old tower, a chapel, and 
a garden, partly enclosed by a strong 
brick wall. Napoleon attached so much 
importance to this position, that it was 
here he commenced the engagement, by 
a vigorous attack with a force of 30,000 
men, but was driven back with great 
loss. During the whole of the day it 
was furiously and incessantly assailed by 
large and reinforced bodies of the enémy, 
and gallantly and successfully defended 
to the last by the British. Guns were 
brought to a height on the right of the 
position, which enfiladed it, and caused 
great loss ; but although they succeeded 
in setting fire to part of the buildings, 
they did not obtain any advantage. On 
one occasion only, in a most determined 
attack, an officer, with a few men, gain- 
ed admittance to the farm-yard, by the 
gate represented, when they were im- 
mediately cut to pieces.’’ 

It is a remarkable circumstdnce that 
the pigeon-house, shewn in the left side 
of thesketch,did not receive a single shot. 

412. 
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THE VILLAGE CHATTERTON: 
A PROVINCIAL PORTRAIT :? 
WITH VIGNETTES OF THE LOCALITY. * 
(For the Mirror.) 


Frankiand.—The youth you laud, 
I always thought a sullen, silent hoy, 
Whose hootless vanity did ill consort 
With village breeding. 
Severity.—It was his genius you mistook 


for pri \e 

I saw, but could not curb, his bent at school: 

mmercial science had no lure for him; 
Bat, spite of chastisement, bis hours he spent 
1n idly sketching ruin'd windows, walls, 
And to his playmates pertly would he prate 

Le '$ progress, and of Camden’s rise ; 
Feeding his fancy with old, musty books. 

The Schoolmaster. 


Hap I the crayonic powers of the Ame- 
rican Irving, to blend, felicitously, the 
humorous with the pathetic, and give 
to each little characteristic, each pro- 
minent peculiarity, its ‘own particu- 
lar hue ;’? or could I catch a portion of 
that spirit which animated the satirical 
Fielding, or emulate the fancy of the 
pictorial Goldsmith ; or were I engifted 
with the Promethean art of that Michael 
Angelo of literature, Sir Walter Scott, 
then should this picture of my romantic 
and incomparable friend, and his “ de- 
lightful home, ”’ exist for ever — its 
colouring should zever fade, but bloom 
immortal, as the hues of Guido, and the 
tints of Titian. But, as it is, I have 
dared too much ; and the reader must 
take a meagre etching as an apology for 
a finished painting: its imperfections 
partly resulting from a Jong and con- 


* The composition of this paper, founded on 
actual incident, was suggested by the perusal of 
Mr. Cobhett’s ¢ ts on the Shaksp for- 
gery, by Young Ireland, as they appeared in a re- 
cent No. of “ Advice to Young Men.” We would 
beg leave to remind Mr. Cobbett, that the task 
he has essayed to accomplish is one of no ordi- 
nary difficuity ; and that in asserting that Shak- 
speare did nothing but what may be achieved by 
any young man of perseverance and industry, 
he is only furnishing an hypothesis for those 
coxcombs of literature who are ever on the alert 
to discover ‘‘ some new thing ” 
imitati in the ch ter of the 
to “the sweet swan of Avon," no more prove 
the want of genius in the original melodist. than 
the unacknowledged citation of Mr. Cobbett’s 
opinions by a member of the upper house prove 
him to be destitute of the capacity for invention, 
We would also suggest, that a politician turning 
round on poetry, bears no unapt simile to the 
constructor of the complex machinery of a 
steam-engine, dallying away his time in the more 
ignoble pursuit of dissecting birds and butter- 
flies. leaping calumnies on the memory of 
Shakspeare is little calculated to enhance adune 
alreauy established. We have somewhere read 
of the passion for notoriety being so strongly 
predominant in the breast of a courtier of one 
of the Cesars, that on one occasion he was 
tempted, when in the topmost gailery of the 
Coliseum, with his imperial master, to dash him 
down beadlong; and thus secure a place in his- 
tory. But Mr, Cobbett needs no such immor. 
tality; his own great natural talents will *‘ dis- 
‘course of him to the world,” without being 
coupled with the deprecation of those of another. 





Mr. Ireland's 
king-bird 











strained absence from the scenes referred 
to; and that fancy which was wont to 
walk amidst a heaven of antiquity, being 
involved in the pursuits of the city— 


“Which naught of nature hath but the blue sky, 
And the throng’d river, sweeping to the main.” 


Young Mardyn is one of those cha- 
racters which we often find in the ob- 
scurity of a village: whose genius, if 
happily fostered and directed, would 
have been pre-eminent in the annals of 
learning and science; but who, after 
living a life of heartless and uncongenial 
solitude, leave only their ‘ memento 
mori’? in the biographical essay of a 
country newspaper, descanting on “what 
they might have been,’’ had fortune been 
less severe in shaping out their course. 

Versatile as are the talents of the 
Village Chatterton, his pursuits are no 
less eminently so: historian, antiquary, 
and horticulturist: he can boast of an 
efficiency seldom surpassed in each of 
these departments. Possessing an ad- 
dress which, cameleon-like, changes in- 
stinctively — accommodating its tones, 
and gestures and language, to all classes, 
he is equally successful in eliciting fa- 
vour : whether by presenting “the finest 
cucumber of the season’’ to some wealthy 
old maid—transmitting to the squire for 
inspection a newly-discovered lachryma- 
tory, with copious description—or slyly 
bartering with some simple “ Strap”? for 
the purchase of a Saxon coin. A se- 
cluded boyhood, passed in the most rich 


and romantic part of that county which» 


Lady Morgan has denominated “ the 
old feudal territory of Yorkshire,” gave 
an early prominency to his passion for 
the antique. His precocious imagina- 
tion was fostered and matured by the 
combined situations and circumstances 
in which he was placed. His father 
was master of the only respectable aca- 
demy in the town ; and under him young 
Mardyn imbibed that knowledge which 
materially facilitated the flight of his 
genius. The ancient school-room, the 
scene of his father’s duties, formed part 


of the noble church of St. Mary’s—an _ 


edifice which kindled his infant idolatry, 
and led him to investigate its every acces- 
sible part, from the florid exterior of ats 
crowned turrets, to the grotesque carving 
of its oaken roof; and many a discovery, 
or would-be discovéfy, was made by the 
Village Chatterton relative to this build- 
ing. Asmall, and perhaps casual aper- 
ture, in a wall which bounded the flight 


of steps leading from the chancel to the 
school, he described to be a niche where 
the penance-performing monk deposited 
his lamp, when descending: to the cold 
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and silent cell to inflict his self-tortures. 
Even the edifice itself, by his industry 
and research, was discovered to have 
been, originally, a chantry, to which was 
superadded a splendid and lofty nave— 
transforming the original into a north 
aisle, where, subsequently, masses were 
sung for the soul of its departed founder. 
His heraldic gleanings threw considera- 
ble light upon the history of the patrons 


of this church : their crusading zeal he halls 


demonstrated by the blazoning of soli- 
tary shields, with cross moline and escal- 
lop shells, rudely chiselled on the wast- 
ing buttresses, or indefinitely traced on 
perishing glass, seared by the breath of 
time. In sooth, there was nothing, 
however hidden, of which his investiga- 
tio did not take cognizance, which 
could at all t for the appearances 
of the present by affording reference to 
the annals of the past, as they stood in 
connexion with the destinies of his native 
valley ; and here we may as well glance 
at the interesting objects and localities 
80 profusely scattered around him. 
ithin from ten to thirty miles of his 
home, are the ruins of Fountains, Rie- 
vaulx, Byland, Mountgrace, Jervans, 
and Hode abbeys ; the remains and sites 
of the castles of Upsal, anciently the 
patrimony of the Scroops ; Thirsk, the 
inheritance of the Norman and extinct 
family of the Mowbrays; Topcliffe, 
once the residence of the Percys, dis- 
tinguished by its beautiful pleasure- 
grounds, and as the scene of the sixth 
Earl’s murder (who commanded for 
Richard Il1., at Bosworth Fields), in 
the reign of Henry VII. This castle 
was situated on “ the ripe of the Swale,”’ 
says Camden, a river held sacred by the 
Saxons, from the circumstance of the 
Roman missionary, Paulinus, having 
there baptised ten thousand men in one 
day, from which event this river received 
the appellation of ‘ the Jordan of Eng- 
land ;’? Helmsley, belonging to the Roos, 
eminent in monastic history ; Sheriff 
Hutton, noted for its incarceration of 
the Princess Elizabeth,‘ daughter of 
Henry VII. ; Northallerton, where was 
fought the sanguinary battle of the Stand- 
ard, described by Camden and others; 
Knaresborough, whose massy walls sur- 
vived even the later broils of civil contest, 
situate in a neighbourhood of no less 
interest than that excited by the crime 
of Eugene Aram—where St. Robert’s 
Cave, the Dropping Well, and the sce~ 
nery of the placid Nidd, attract so many 
visiters ; and Mount St. John, where was 
a Preceptory of the Knights of St. John 
of Jerusalem, founded by William Percy, 
in the reign of mo Nearly every 
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village in this delightful district pos- 
sesses its Saxon or Gothic church, 
abounding with tombs and statues of 
crusading knights, crosses, antique fonts, 
piscinas, stained glass, and monastic bells, 
abstracted from the spoils of the English 
Henry, and transferred, by their pious 
preservers, to these village sanctuaries. 
Another source of antiquarian enjoy- 
ment presented itself in the numerous 
and mansions of the surrounding 
squirearchy, replete with all the indica- 
tions of the Ehzabethan age—as oaken 
ceilings, tapestry, and pictures. Besides 
these vernacular antiquities, so promis- 
cuously adorning the suburbs of young 
Mardyn’s retreat, may be enumerated 
the Roman roads, intersecting those of 
modern date, and giving names to adja- 
cent villages: York, the Eboracum of 
the Romans, and the burial-place of 
some of their Emperors, studded with 
towers, mounds, gateways, walls, and 
ramparts—the residue of warlike dwell- 
ings, or important fortifications. Nor 
were the several localities less famous 
in literary and historical importance. In 
the neighbourhood flourished the monk- 
ish writers Aelred, third abbot of Rie- 
vaulx, chronologist and biographer ; and 
William of Newburgh, the celebrated 
historian, and canon of the priory of 
Newburgh ; to the latter of whom the 
indefatigable Camden — the epi- 
thets of “learned and diligent, ’’ and of 
whom Rapin says, that “he wrote bet- 
ter Latin than Matthew Paris, and fully 
equal to Eadmer and Malmsbury.””—At 
Kirkby-Wiske was born the quaint and 
egy preceptor of Queen Elizabeth, 
oger Ascham, noted for his attach- 
ment to gaming and cock-fighting, and 
at whose death that calculating queen 
declared that she “would rather have 
lost a thousand pounds. ’?—Coxwold, 
once the curacy and occasional retreat 
of Laurence Sterne, where, in one of 
his letters, he says, he spent his time in 
“ writing ‘Tristram Shandy’, fidgetting, 
shooting, and sermonizing.’?—Skelton 
Castle, the dwelling of the witty Duke 
of Wharton, and the domicile where his 
nervous dread of the north-east wind 
was exemplified: a weakness so ridi- 
culed by ‘the English Rousseau,’’ that 
in addressing Wharton from Paris, he 
commences, “ Eugenius, I am writing a 
crazy chapter, with my face turned to- 
wards thy turret.””—Kirkby-Moorside, 
where still stands the house in which 
George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, 
expired, the description of which Po 
miserably mutilates in his “‘ Dunciad”’ * 
* It was not ‘‘ the worst inn’s worst room * 
(as Pope has it) in which the wretched Villiers 
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and from whence the Earl of Arran’s 
letter, descriptive of that event, was 
dated ; a document whose quaintness 
and originality entirely refutes the pre- 
tended letter from the Duke to Dr. 
Barrow, and proves it to be a shallow 
forgery.—Topcliffe, where Charles I. 
was delivered up to the Parliament, by 
the mercenary Scots—(hence it may be 
called “ the only market in England for 
the sale of kings’’)—and where James 
VI. stopped a night, with his retinue, 
on coming to take possession of the 
English crown. 

Whilst these vestiges and their various 
associations were furnishing matter for 
the pens of provincial authors, young 
Mardyn discovered that Mowbray’s Vale, 
the scene of his hopes and happiness, 
and the nucleus of all this antiquarian 
interest, was without its historian. But 
the difficulties which beset the path of 
our young enthusiast were comprised in 
the fact of so much vagueness encom- 

assing the meagre records which re- 

ted to the monastic and baronial his- 
tory of the vale of Mowbray. The 
peocael castle, that of the Mowbrays, 

ad totally disappeared ; and little of it 
was known, save Camden’s notice of it, 
in his time, “when there was naught 
left but the rampire :’? and the quaint 
registries of The Domes-day Book’’ 
were inadequate to the required defini- 
tions: which, with its barbarous Nor- 
man phraseology, was ill subservient to 
the views of an ardent panegyrist of an- 
tiquity. The castle of the Mowbrays 
was so considerable a building, as to be 
a guide to all the surrounding abbeys ; 
but now the only ostensible remem- 
brances of its magnitude and importance 
were the evening echoes of the curfew- 
bell, as they died away in faint and fitful 
sounds along the buried cells of its 
mounded site. What course was young 
Mardyn to take, in attempting a deli- 
neation of the form and fortunes of his 
favourite castle? One alternative sug- 
gested itself— forgery! The success of 
the wilful Chatterton, and the applause 
which at tended young Ireland’s “‘ Shak- 
sperean hoax,’’ spurred him on to his 
attempt at literary imposition. The task 
of pomres paper of requisite texture 
and colour, and of manufacturing a 
peculiar ink, he considered too complex 
and hazardous, and he therefore decided 
on the non-production of his authority 
for pretended documents—simply, yet 
breathed his last; the place having never been 
other than a respectable farm-house, occupied 
by one of the duke's tenants. With all reve- 
rence for the poetical charter, we think Pope 


ought to have been more correct in bis satirical 
delincations. 





boldly, playing the professed copyi 
He Tight, to be oy have tain the 
scene of his d ntary discovery at 
Byland Abbey, and have sworn the de- 
position of the MSS. to have been in 
the granite coffin of the “illustrious” 
Roger de Mowbray, whose relics were 
there disinterred after a six hundred 
years’ oblivion ; or, emulous of Chatter- 
ton, instead of palming the records on the 
ublic as those of a monk of St. Mary’s 
Redcliffe, Bristol, he might have re- 
ferred their concealment to St. Mary’s, 
Thirsk, Yorkshire : for there was no 
oaken chest, panel, ceiling, or crevice, 
which that church contained with which 
he was unacquainted. But, adopting 
none of these plausibilities, he con- 
structed a history of the castle in his 
own style : imitating, nevertheless, those 
writers of the cloistered school who 
sprang up within the fostering walls of 
lettered monasteries. With the seeming 
minuteness of actual survey he described 
the interior of the wassailing halls of 
Mowbray Castle; the banners, devices, 
and arms, which decorated their lofty 
walls ; the immense winding staircases, 
the dungeoned keep, the spacious court- 
yard, and the disposition of its towers ; 
adding to each description the extent of 
feet, which he had obtained by measure- 
ment of the well-marked site. He even 
carried his disquisitions so far as to de- 
scribe the face of the country, woods, 
and buildings, which were perceptible 
from the high turrets of the castle. He 
defined the ber of Mowbray’s re- 
tainers; the movements and plans of 
the forces of Henry II.; the determina- 
tion on the part of Mowbray to revolt ; 
his speech to his vassals ; the compassing 
of the castle by the royal beleagurers ; 
and, lastly, Mowbray’s discomfiture and 
capture. In all these several divisions 
of his subject, he preserved an especial 
appearance of monkish originality ; and, 
unlike the paintings of the Minerva 
Press, the prevailing characteristic of 
his depictments was probability. Vary- 
ing his manner and style, the interlo- 
cutory comments which he introduced 
were finely contrasted with the quaint- 
ness of the forgeries. If he quoted from 
Ossian, it was to produce effect by way 
of ‘comparison. ferring to the war- 
like carousals of Mowbray and 
vassals, the Gaelic bard was cited to 
heighten the imagery: ‘ Night 
away in song ; morning returned In joy: 
a thousand chiefs leaned forward from 
their seats to hear the voice of the bard.” 
It were useless to prolong this detail 
of young Mardyn’s ingenuity. The 
work was printed on his responsibility 
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of Lr oma and published under the 
auspices of an antiquary of acknow- 
ledged capacity, a new and casual resi- 
dent in the town, whose honoured name 
we might here repeat, were it not for the 

nsive recollection that time (“ which 

ath an art,’’? as Sir Thomas Browne 
says, “to make dust of all things’’) hath 
seen its venerable ‘‘ chronicler’ immured 
in the “ narrow house.’? The book was 
published, and reviewed. The talented 
critic of the ‘‘ N—— Magazine,’’ not 
perceiving the hoax, quoted the history 
of the castle entire in his eulogistic re- 
view, dwelling particularly on the inte- 
rest and value of the documents, and 
commending the work to provincial 
patronage! Every tongue wagged with 
expressions of congratulation at the dis- 
covery of such a repertory of facts re- 
lating to the Mowbrays and their domi- 
nation; and young Mardyn secretly 
exulted “in glory and in joy’’ at his 
proud success. 

The misjudgings and caprice of re- 
viewers, however, is no novel subject. 
From the time of Milton to that of 
Montgomery, we might form a chro- 
nnoloical compendium of the blunder- 
ings of those of ‘the ungentle craft.’ 
These are on record the snarlings of a 
Voltaire, in reference to our Shakspeare 
—animadversions which have found an 
echo in that sensible writer William 
Cobbett. Yet has he mistaken hia 
forte (how much let the public decide) 
when, advocating Buffon’s axiom, he as- 
serts that genius is but another name 
for industry: a doctrine in attempting 
to establish which he 


“ Deigns to spit on Shakspeare’s head, 
And say the world is wrong.” 


ee HH. 


Retrospective Gleanings. 





ANCIENT JEWELLERY. 
(Concluded from page 37.) 
Bracelets. 


In the most ancient period of history, 
the Bracelet was an ensign of royalty. 
In later times, it has been used in the 
East as a badge of power. The brace- 
let of Rebecca (mentioned in Genesis ) 
weighed ten shekels, or about five 
ounces —a weight which some have 
thought to be very extraordinary ; but 
Sir John Chardin assures us, that orna- 
ments as heavy, and even heavier, were 
worn by women of the East when he 
was there. He says, with reference 
to the ornaments of Rebecca, that “ the 
women wear rings and bracelets of as 


great a weight through all Asia, and 
such as are much heavier: they are 
rather manacles than bracelets ; there 
are some as large as the finger; the 
women wear several of them, one above 
the other, in such a manner as some- 
times to have the arm covered with 
them from the wrist to the elbow. Poor 
aa wear as many of glass, or horn. 

hey hardly ever take them off: they 
are their riches.’’ 

Among the ancient Romans, the men, 
as well as the women, wore bracelets ; 
but the latter never wore them till they 
were betrothed. Bracelets were at first 
= military ornaments, or rewards, 

requently conferred among the an- 
cients, by generals and princes, on those 
who behaved gallantly in fight. Kennett 
says, “ The armillz was a kind of brace- 
let, given upon account of some emi- 
nent services, only to such as were born 
Romans.”? They became afterwards 
arbitrary decorations, assumed at plea- 
sure, and are sometimes said to have 
been worn for health as well as orna- 
ment; and particularly as amulets, to 
break the force of charms and fascina- 
tions. 

“ The emblems,” says Fosbroke, “ of 
supreme authority among the British 
Kings, were golden bands worn round 
the neck, arms, and knees. Ornamented 
bracelets of brass have been found round 
the arms of skeletons in British bar- 
rows.”? 

The northern people used to swear on 
their bracelets to render contracts more 
inviolable. Bracelets are still used by 
the savages of Africa and America, 
made of metal, glass beads, and the like. 

In England they are manufactured 
with exquisite taste, and form a conspi- 
cuous decoration of the British Fair.— 
Query: Do they need any decoration ? 

P. T. W. 


MARCH OF INTELLECT IN ANCIENT 
DAYS. 


In the Philosophical Transactions for 
the year 1738, vol. 40, p. 393, it is as- 
serted that ‘“‘ Procopius, in his Historia 
Arcana, says the Emperor Justinus, not 
being able to write his name, had a thin 
smooth piece of board, through which 
were cut holes in form of the four let- 
ters J. V. S. T., which laid on the 
paper, served to direct the point of his 

en—his hand was guided by another. 

ossibly, this way likewise has given the 
hint to the first of our card-makers, who 
sae: their cards in the same manner, 

y plates of pewter or copper, or only 
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paste-boards, with slits in them in form 
of the figures that are to be painted on 
the cards.’’ 

Kings formerly marked their coins 
with their monograms. Of this we have 
instances in Charlemagne’s coins: that 
prince also used the monogram for his 
signature. Eginhard gives us this rea- 
son for it, viz.—that Charlemagne could 
not write; and that, having attempted 
in vain to learn in his grown age, he was 
reduced to the necessity of signing with 
a monogram. P.T. W. 


Spirit of Discovery. 





Camomile and Coffee. 


Probably many of our London friends 
may not be aware of some of the pro- 
perties of camomile “tea.’’ Its emetic 
property, taken in a tepid state, is well 
known. The country people, in certain 
parts of England, as about Wootton, in 
Oxfordshire especially, frequently use a 
strong infusion of camomile as a purga- 
tive, taking it at bed time, as hot as it 
can be swallowed; when it produces 
copious perspiration, and the following 
morning it acts as a gentle but effectual 
purgative. It is also there considered 
as one of the best remedies in indiges- 
tions, colic, pains and obstructions of 
the bowels, especially when arising from 
cold; which, says Dr. Hancock, we 
know to be the more common existing 
causes of those disorders. The Doctor 
adds, that “a cup of coffee, taken hot 
on an empty stomach,” will often pro- 
duce an effect analagous to the camo- 
mile ; but, in respect to time, the coffee 
operates much more speedily. 


Force of Running Water. 


During the great storm and flood in 
various parts of Scotland, in August last, 
the river Don forced a mass of 400 or 
500 tons of stones, many of 200 or 300 
pounds weight, up an inclined plane, 
rising six feet in eight or ten yards. A 
stone of three or four tons has been 
likewise moved out of a deep pool of the 
river, one hundred yards from its place. 

Night Telegraph. 

M. Kervenguar has invented a night 
telegraph, which, from its novelty, cheap- 
ness, and applicability, both by day and 
night, attracts much attention in France. 
The inventer has gradually improved it, 
until he can obtain 24,945 signs by its 
mei. 

Chinese Canal. 
In the year 1825, there was opened in 


Cochin-China, a canal twenty-three miles 
long, eighty feet wide, and twelve feet 
deep. It was begun and finished in six 
weeks, although carried through large 
forests, and over extensive marshes.— 
Twenty thousand men were at work 
upon it day and night; and it is said 
that seven thousand died of fatigue. 


To remove fixed Glass Stoppers. 

Pass a piece of woollen list once round 
the neck of the bottle, and let the two 
ends be taken by two different persons; 
then, the bottle being held firm, if the 
persons draw the list alternately to- 
wards them, the friction upon the neck 
of the bottle will soon warm it so much 
as to enlarge the glass, and allow the 
ready removal of the stopper. Others 
recommend the old process of warmi 
the neck, either by a hot coal or a flame, 
Or, if the stopper of the bottle is broken 
off, so that no hold of it can be taken, 
the bottle should, after being warmed, 
be enveloped in a cloth, so as to have the 
neck free, and then be struck w the 
bottom (by the hand.) Generally, the 
first blow will make the stopper fly out; 
but sometimes several successive blows 
are required. 


Use of Muriatic Acid in Cleaning 
Monuments. 


Some of the public buildings in Paris 
have been cleaned by the following pro- 
cess: First, washing with a brush and 
water ; then with water acidified with 
muriatic acid; and, finally, by water 
alone. It would, perhaps, take a great 
quantity of acid to cleanse St. Paul's 
Cathedral, but we wish it could be done. 
EconomicalChinese process for imitating 

Silver Paper. 

Take two scruples of gelatine, or Flan- 
ders glue, made of ox hide ; one scruple 
of alum, and a pint of water. Place the 
whole over a slow fire, unti] the water 
is almost entirely evaporated; spread 
sheets of paper on a table, and, witha 
brush, lay on two or three coats of this 
glue; then take a powder, made of tale 
boiled, and one-third of the same quan- 
tity of alum. Again, having well pounded 
these substances, sift them, then boil 
them again in water, then dry them in 
the sun, and — them again. The 
powder, which is then very fine, is to be 


passed through a very fine sieve upon 
the sheets of prepared paper. The talc 
powder is glued fast; it is then to be 
dried in the shade ; after which remove 
the superfluous powder with a piece of 
cotton.— From the French. : 
What a labour of patience and in- 
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genuity is this process, compared with 
the canal in Cochin-China, which we 
have just described ! 

New Spirit. 

The berries of the sorbus aucuparia 
are now used in the north of France for 
the production of a spirit, said to be 
equal to the purest distillation from 
grapes for brandy. The berries, when 
perlectly ripe, are first exposed to the 
cold in the open air, then put into a 
wooden vessel, bruised, and boiling water 
poured on them, the whole being stirred 
till it has sunk in temperature to 82 deg. 
Fahrenheit. Yeast is then added ; the 
whole is covered up, and left to fer- 
ment. When the fermentation is over, 
the liquor is to be put into the still, and 
drawn off in the usual way. The first 
running is weak and disagreeable in 
flavour ; but being distilled from off very 
fresh finely owdered charcoal, in the 
nc pe of nine pounds to forty gal- 
lons of weak spirit, a very fine product 
is obtained. The charcoal should re- 
main in the liquid two or three days 
before the second distillation. 


Water Cresses. 

A dangerous plant grows, mixed with 
water-cresses, in springs and streams: 
when not in flower, it so much resem- 
bles the latter as not easily to be distin- 
guished, except by a botanist. Water- 
tresses are of a deeper green, and some- 
times spotted with brown, and the ex- 
tremities of the leaves are more brown, 
and especially the last leaves, which are 
in pairs larger than the others, and undu- 
lated at their edges. The dangerous 
plant, or water-parsnip, as it is called, 
is of an uniform green, the ends of its 
leaves are longer and narrower, conical 
at the extremities, and toothed at the 
edges. The best method of knowing 
them well, is to examine them in July, 
when the flowers are expanded, and 
when they may be thoroughly distin- 
guished. 


She SkKetcp-Book. 


GASPARONI THE BANDIT. 
(Concluded from page 39.) 


In the month of September, 1822, a 
wedding took place, in a village called 
Valle Corsa, situated, as its name im- 
= in the beautiful vale of Corsa, 
etween an amiable and industrious 
young couple, somewhat above the lower 
class, who had that day taken possession 
of a small farm, purchased by their hard- 
earned savings and the assistance of 





their parents. Whilst the guests were 
amusing themselves with dancing, at an 
early hour in the evening, Gasparoni 
made his appearance in the room,:with 
a few prof. and inquired if nothing 
good had been left from the wedding 
dinner. Being answered that very little 
had remained, from the concourse of 
visiters having been greater than they 
had anticipated, he commenced a search 
of the house, and, unfortunately for the 
young couple, discovered a rather plen- 
tiful, though homely supper, which had 
been prepared for the guests. The 
countenance of the bandit immediately 
changed. What!” demanded he in a 
surly tone, “ are Gusparoni and his com- 
panions to be denied their supper at a 
wedding, when there are sufficient pro- 
visions in the house? Enough! the 
bride shall go with me!’’ Then turn- 
ing himself to the youthful husband, 
he said—“If you are in want of your 
partner, send me the day after to-mor- 
row, at latest, six hundred scudi, or you 
will never see her more.’’ Resistance 
was vain ; the guests were horror-struck, 
and the unfortunate girl was dragged 
from the arms of her distracted hus- 
band, and carried to the mountains. On 
the second day, as the bandit had inti- 
mated, the unhappy husband had con- 
trived, with the assistance of his friends, 
to collect the sum named for ransom, 
which he immediately sent by one of his 
labourers, who consigned it into the 
hands of Gasparoni. Hereupon the 
villain took the man to a grotto, where 
he found the poor girl tied to a tree, 
with her hands behind her. ‘ You are 
come,’’ said the bandit, ‘to take your 
master’s young bride home ; I will kee 

my word, you shall take her.’? Wit 

that he drew his bloody knife, and 
stabbed the innocent virgin to the heart. 
Such was the strength and dexterity 
with which he used the diabolical instru- 
ment, that the point came out at her 
back. “Return now,’ said he, “to 
your master : tell him from me to enjoy 
her, and that I hope he will be more 
hospitable to his friends at his next nup- 
tials.’’? The affrighted countryman took 
the corpse of the murdered girl on his 
shoulders, and bore it to the anxious 
and expectant lover. The scene which 
followed may be more easily imagined 
than described. Suffice it to say, that 
in the moment of phrenzy he snatched 
the lifeless body of his wife from the 
bearer, and rushing into the house, shot 
himself through the head, and expired 
on the corpse. The police were now 
in hot pursuit after him; and the Go- 
vernment, amongst other edicts, offered 
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& premium of four thousand scudi for 
his head, and a free pardon, besides this 
large sum of money, to any one of his 
comrades who should succeed in destroy- 
ing him. The knowledge of this edict, 
and his having discovered among his 
accomplices many daring individuals, 
who had entered his band with the con- 
nivance of the Government, and even 
assisted him in his robberies with the 
desperate resolution of gaining the 
golden prize by his destruction, irri- 
tated him extremely, and obliged him to 
dismiss a great number of his followers, 
and retire with a chosen few, on whom 
he could rely, tothe neighbourhood of 
Terracina. Here, instead of concealing 
himself, his daring spirit conceived and 
executed the plan of carrying to his re- 
treat, in a forest two miles only from 
Terracina (a garrisoned town), a colonel 
of the Austrian troop. He demanded 
as his ransom, ten thousand scudi (about 
2,000/.) In this, however, he was frus- 
trated, by the general-in-chief of the 
Austrian army sending him word, that 
if the slightest insult was offered to the 
colonel, he would fire the whole village 
of Cicciaria, and revenge himself on 
Gasparoni’s parents. This spirited an- 
swer alarmed him for the salety of his 
mother, to whom he was always much 
attached ; and he immediately gave the 
colonel his liberty. Gasparoni attri- 
butes his many miraculous escapes (from 
his own associates and the — to the 
affections of a boy, to whom he had 
stood compare, or godfather. This lad, 
who partook of the ferocity of his pre- 
ceptor, but excelled him in his cunning, 
and joined him when only seven or eight 
years of age, would never leave his side, 
and always watched whilst the bandit 
slept, standing or sitting as sentinel at 
his head; and for the five years they 
were together, was never known to be 
off his guard. Every effort was made 
by the Government to tempt this boy, 
but ineffectually : he was faithful to his 
trust, and at last died in the defence of 
his inhuman master. The circumstance 
of this little hero’s death was as follows : 
In October, 1824, Gasparoni having in- 
formation that the police were informed 
of his retreat, and that he was to be 
surrounded in the night, fled to a hut 
some miles distant, which had been in- 
dicated to him, taking with him only the 
boy, where he fancied himself in perfect 
security. He was, however, deceived ; 
the information given him was a deep- 
laid scheme, in which some of his fol- 
lowers were implicated, to entice him 
to this spot, and if possible to take him 
alive, that a summary example might 


have been made ofhim. The boy, hear- 
ing a noise, waked his master, by whom 
he was immediately urged to fly, Gaspa- 
roni trusting to his own wit and courage 
to get clear himself. The police, who 
were nearer than they imagined, and 
could see their motions through a loo; 
hole cut in the hut for the purpose, and 
fearful of losing their prize, fired in- 
atantly amongst them, and the first ball 
a through the conical hat of the 

dit. The intrepid boy sprung for- 
ward with his oltala, and was in the act 
of firing, when a second shot brought 
him to the ground. The police had by 
this time forced the fragile door of the 
hut; but knowing the ferocious and 
now desperate courage of him they were 
to take, stood hesitating to enter, when 
Gasparoni took a cool and deliberate 
aim with his blunderbuss, killed the first, 
a brigadier of the gendarmerie, and 
wounded two others. Taking advantage 
of the shock his pursuers had received 
from his fire, and assisted by the dark- 
ness of the night, he rushed past them 
with an agility almost incredible, and 
succeeded in escaping. 

He laments the poor unfortunate boy 
to this day ; and, could one believe in 
the assertion of this execrable wretch, 
he would willingly have died for him. 
The reward this ill-fated lad received 
for his attachment and fidelity to his 
fiendish master, was condemnation to 
death, and his body to be quartered and 
hung in the most conspicuous places. 
His head, the only part now remaining, 
is to be seen over the Porta Angelica of 
Rome (a gate leading to Ponte Molla, on 
the Florence road), in an iron cage. 

The condemnation to death after a 
man is actually dead, must sound strange 
to the English reader, but such is the 
case in the Roman, as well as in the 
Tuscan tribunals ; by the latter of which, 
the son of a wealthy merchant of Leg- 
horn (with whom the writer is acquaint- 
ed), being accused of a crime a few 
years since, was, notwithstanding his 
death by assassination, tried nearly a ~ 
twelvemonth afterwards, and sentenced, 
by this strange law, to the galleys for 
life. Every effort has been made, and 
immense sums spent by the father, to 
quash this ridiculoug sentence, but use- 
lessly, and the stain still remains on the 
family.— Foreign Literary Gazette. 


Motes of a Reader. 





SIGNS OF THE SEASONS. 


Our forefathers paid more attention to 
the periodical occurrences of Nature, as 
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guides for direction in tieir domestic 
and rural occupations, than perhaps we 
of the present day are accustomed to do. 
They seem to have referred to the book 
of Nature more frequently and regularly 
than to the almanac. Whether it were, 
that the one, being always open before 
them, was ready for reference, and not 
the other, certain it ia that they attend- 
ed to the signs of the seasons, and ap- 
pear to have regarded certain natural 
occurrences as indicating and reminding 
them of the proper season for com- 
mencing a variety of affairs in common 
life. The time was, perhaps it is not 
yet gone by, when no good housewife 
would think of brewing when the beans 
were in blossom. The bursting of the 
alder buds, it was believed, announced 
the period at which eels begin to stir 
out of their winter quarters, and there- 
fore marked the season for the miller 
or fisherman to put down his leaps, to 
catch them at the wears and floodgates. 
The angler considered the season at 
which tench bite most freely to be indi- 
cated by the blooming of the wheat; 
and when the mulberry tree came into 
leaf, the most cautious gardener judged 
that he might safely commit his tender 
exotics to the open air, without appre- 
hension of injury from frosts and cold. 
Then there was a variety of old sayings 
or proverbs in vogue, of a corresponding 
character, such as, 

‘* When the sloe tree is white as a sheet, 

Sow your barley, whether it be dry or wet.” 

“« When elder is white, brew and bake a peck, 
When elder is black, brew and bake a sack.” 
“ You must look for grass on the top of the oak 

tree,” &c. 


People talked of “ the cuckoo having 
picked up the dirt,’’ alluding to the 
clean state of the country at the time 
of the arrival of the cuckoo; and of 
“ blackthorn winds,’’ meaning the bleak 
north-east winds, so commonly preva- 
lent in the spring, about the time of the 
blowing of the blackthorn. Virgil, in 
the recipe he gives in the fourth Geor- 
gic for the production of a stock of 
bees, states that the process is com- 
menced (translated) 


*¢ Before the meadows blush with recent flowers, 
——— swallows hang their nests on 
- 


and Shakspeare, in his Winter’s Tale 
speaks of 
“ Daffodils, 
That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty.” 
Rev. W. T. Bree—in Mag. Nat. Hist. 


A FACT. 


1 am an old gentleman,—I glory in the 
title. Many a person at my age, and 
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with my (I must say) rather youthful 
look, would call himself a middle-aged 
man—perhaps even a man in the prime 
of life ; but I scorn such half measures. 
I have passed my grand climacteric, and 
therefore am an old gentleman. Does 
not my candour deserve that I should 
claim all the privileges of one? I have 
no notion of being virtuous for nothing. 
The great privilege, then, which I 
claim in all companies and under all 
circumstances, is that of speaking my 
mind. Now, old as I am, and possess- 
ing, too, (I must say,) a great deal of 
observation, I never yet found that things 
which were loudly praised from the very 
first by the many-headed multitude did 
ever truly possess intrinsic merit. 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 


DARTMOOR. 

In journeying through the south of 
Devon, especially that luxuriant portion 
of which Dawlish forms the commence- 
ment, and Torquay, with its romantic 
air-hung terraces, the termination, the 
admirer of the picturesque must have 
often marked with astonishment, not un 

mingled with awe, the forbidding as- 
pect of a gloomy, barren range of hills 
—trising in some places to the dignity 
of mountains — which abruptly bound 
the inland horizon. From whatever 
point of view beheld, whether from the 
still and lofty lanes of Bighopsteignton, 
the bluff cliffs of Teignmouth, or the 
unique villa-studded Bubicombe, this 
range wears the same inhospitable cha- 
racter ; tracing its bold outline on the 
sky, not gracefully, like the sylvan per- 
spectives of Claude, but in the fixed, 
massive, gigantic spirit of Michael An- 
gelo. While every other part of the 
landscape glows with varied magic, 
Dartmoor — for it is of this vast de- 
serted region I am speaking—- stands 
sternly out in her desolation. The very 
sunbeams that light up in beauty the 
meadows which repose at her feet, that 
deck the hedges with the varied em- 
broidery of the seasons, and bid a thou- 
sand hill-born streamlets roll in liquid 
silver along their channels, tend only to 
enhance her gloom. In the serenest 
hour of the serenest day in summer, 
she wears ‘ever a frown on her brow, 
and, like Satan in Eden, seems to envy 
the happiness she cannot share. Though 
she be the fruitful mother of half the 
rivers that roll laughing through the 
vales of Devon, she yet feels no joy in 
her maternity, but hurries them, one 
after another, from her presence. Si- 
lence and Solitude stand sentinel on her 
borders, and within sits Ruin, throned 
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on some might; Tor, coeval with the 
birth of time. Vast morasses, over 
which, unseen of man, the shy raven 
sweeps like an ill-boding fiend ; rough 
sombre crags, within which the wild fox 
nestles ; stunted heath-broom, gloom- 
ing in long and apparently endless suc- 
cession on the sight ; patches of scanty 
verdure whereon the lizard glides, and 
the red snake trails its length ; streams, 
sluggish or active, either creeping along 
the plains, or rushing headlong trom 
the heights, here lonely and unshelter- 
ed, there fringed with dense forests of 
rushes, which give out a sullen tone, as 
the fierce hurricane passes over them; 
these varied objects complete a scene of 
desolation, barrenness, and sublimity, 
such as no other spot in England can 
parallel.— Monthly Magazine. 





EATABLE SNAILS. 


Tue Romans took great pains in rear- 
ing these snails. They kept them in 
sties called cochledria, which were ge- 
nerally constructed under rocks or emi- 
nences moistened by a passing stream. 
If, however, the sty was not sufficiently 
humid, a water-pipe, bored full of 
holes, like a watering-pot, was intro- 
duced, by which means it was continu- 
ally sprinkled and kept in a favourable 
state. Here the snails required little 
attendance or food, supplying them- 
selves as they crawled about the sides 
or floor of their prison; but, when it 
was wished to fatten them, they were 
fed with bran and sodden wine; and, on 
this generous fare, they grew occasion- 
ally to such a size that, according to 
Varro, the shell would hold full ten 
quarts! . 

These snails are still eaten in great 
numbers on the continent of Europe, 
ge ed during Lent. In Switzer- 
and, where there are gardens in which 
they are fed in many thousands together, 
a considerable trade is carried on in 
them about that season ; and at Vienna, 
a few years ago, seven of them were 
charged at an inn the same as a plate of 
veal or beef. The usual modes of pre- 
— them for the table are, either 

iling, frying them in butter, or some- 
times stuffing them with farce-meat; 
but in what manner soever they are 
dressed, it is said, their sliminess al- 
ways, in a great measure, remains. 
These edible snails. were introduced 
into England about the middle of the 
sixteenth century, by Charles Howard, 
of the Arundel family, and afterwards 
by the eccentric Sir Kenelm Digby, 
either as being a favourite foreign deli- 


cacy, or in order to cure his beautiful 
wife of a consumptive disease. The 
fashion seems to have taken, for the 
great master-cook, Robert May, has left 
several receipts for dressing snails 
among the secrets of his fifty years’ ex- 
perience; but, like other fashions, it 
soon passed away, for the English have 
no role of such * liquorish viands.’? 
In proof of this is a story from the pen 
of Sir Walter Scott :— 

‘‘ The chemical philosophers, Dr. 
Black and Dr. Hutton, were particular 
friends, though there was something 
extremely opposite in their external ap- 
pearance and manner. Dr. Black spoke 
with the English pronunciation, with 
punctilious accuracy of expression, both 
in point of matter and manner. The 
geologist was the very reverse of. this ; 
his conversation was conducted in broad 
phrases, expressed with a broad Scotch 
accent, which ofien heightened the hu- 
mour of what he said. 

“ It chanced that the two doctors had 
held some discourse together upon the 
folly of abstaining from feeding on the 
testaceous creatures of the land, while 
those of the sea were considered as de- 
licacies. Wherefore not eat snails? 
They are well known to be nutritious 
and wholesome, even sanative in some 
cases. The epicures of olden times 
enumerated, among the richest and 
raciest delicacies, the snails which were 
fed in the marble quarries of Lucca; 
the Italians still hold them in esteem. 
In short, it was determined that a gas- 
tronomic experiment should be made at 
the expense of the snails. The snails 
were procured, dieted for a time, then 
stewed for the benefit of the two philo- 
sophers; who had either invited no 
guest to their banquet, or found none 
who relished in prospect the piéce de 
résistance. A huge dish of snails was 
placed betore them; but philosophers 
are but men, after all; and the sto- 
machs of both the doctors began to re- 
volt against the proposed experiment. 
Nevertheless, if they looked with dis- 


gust on the snails, they retained their 


awe for each other; so that each, con- 
ceiving the symptoms of internal revolt 
peculiar to himself, began, with infinite 
exertion to swallow, ip very small quan- 
tities, the mess which he internally 
loathed. Dr. Black, at length, ‘ show- 
ed the white feather,’ but in a very de- 
licate manner, as if to sound the opi- 
nion-of his messmate. ‘ Doctor,’ he 
said, in his precise and quiet manner, 
‘ Doctor,—do you not think that they 
taste a littlke—a very little, green?’ 
‘D—d green, d—d green, indeed—tak’ 
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them awa, tak’ them awa’,’ vociferated 
Dr. Hutton, starting up from table, 
and giving full vent to his feelings of 
abhorrence. And so ended all hopes 
of introducing snails into the modern 
cuisine ; and thus philosophy can no 
more cure a nausea than honour can set 
a broken limb.’’—Quarterly Review. 


SIR THOMAS LAWRENCE. 


Tue parents of the children who form 
the group, now so well known, through 
the engraving of Mr. Doo, and entitled 
“ Nature,” applied to him to take their 
portraits. Sir Thomas declined paint- 
ing them; he had not time, and could 
not ‘undertake the commission. He was 
urged to come and look at them. To 
this he was prevailed on; and when he 
saw them, he sighed, and said, “ Ah! 
I must paint them.”” They were so 
beautiful that he could not resist the 
temptation. 

At the funeral of the late Mr. Dawe, 
R. A., during the performance of the 
service over the grave, in the vaults of 
St. Paul’s, Sir Thomas Lawrence was 
observed to look wistfully about him, as 
if contemplating the place as that to 
which he himself would some day be 
borne; and when the service was con- 
cluded, it was remarked, that he stop- 
ped to look at the inscription on the 
stone which covers the body of his pre- 
decessor, West. Three months will not 
have elapsed from that period, when his 

resumed anticipation will be realized— 
e will be the next to whom those vaults 
are d.— Ath. 





I 


LORD BYRON. 


In Mr. Moore’s “ Letters and Journals 
of Lord Byron: with Notices of his 
Life,’’ we find the following aneedotes 
of the noble poet’s superstition. As 
we could not do justice to Mr. Moore’s 
valuable work, and sufficiently consult 
the interest of our readers, in the pre- 
sent number of the Mirror, we have at- 
tached a SuppLEMENT to this sheet. 

<< In addition to the natural tendency 
to superstition which is usually found 
connected with the poetical tempera- 
ment, Lord Byron had also the example 
and influence of his mother, acting upon 
him from infancy, to give his mind this 
tinge. Her implicit belief in the won- 
ders of second sight, and the strange 
tales she told of this mysterious faculty, 
used to astonish not a little her sober 
English friends; and it will be seen, 
that, at so late a period as the death of 
his friend, Shelley, the idea of fetches 
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and forewarnings, impressed upon him 
by his mother, had not wholly fost pos- 
session of the poet’s mind. As an in- 
stance of a more playful sort of super- 
stition, I may be allowed to mention a 
slight circumstance told me of him by 
one of his Southwell friends. This lady 
had a large agate bead, with a wire 
through it, which had been taken out of 
a barrow, and lay always in her work- 
box. Lord Byron asking one day what 
it was, she told him that it had been 
given her as an amulet, and the charm 
was, that as long as she had this bead 
in her possession, she should never be 
in love. ‘Then give it to me,’ he cried 
eagerly, ‘for that’s just the thing I 
want.’ The young lady refused; but 
it was not long before the bead disap- 
peared. She taxed him with the theft, 
and he owned it; but said, she never 
should see her amulet again. * * ° 

** When he first went to Newstead, on 
his arrival from Aberdeen, he planted, it 
seems, a young oak in some part of the 
grounds, and had an idea that as it 
flourished so should fe. Some six or 
seven years after, on revisiting the spot, 
he found his oak choked up by weeds, 
and almost destroyed. In this circum- 
stance, which happened soon after Lord 
Grey de Ruthen left Newstead, origi- 
nated a poem, which consists of five 
stanzas, but of which the few opening 
lines will be a sufficient specimen :— 
“Young Oak, when I planted thee deep in the 

eround, 
I hoped that thy days would be longer than 
ine; 

That thy dark waving branches would flourish 


und, 

And ivy thy trunk with its mantle entwine. 
Such, such was my bhope,when, in infancy’s years 

On — of my fathers I rear'd thee with 
They fre past, and I water thy stem with my 

Thy pow not the weeds, that surround thee, 
cap hide. 
I left thee, my oak, and since that fatal hour, 
A stranger has dwelt in the hall of my sire,” 
&c. &c. 

Of Captain Kidd, with whom Lord 
Byron sailed to Lisbon, in 1809, he used 
to mention a strange story : 

“ This officer stated, that being asleep 
one night in his berth, he was awakened 
by the pressure of something heavy on 
his limbs, and, there being a faint light 
in the room, could see, as he thought, 
distinctly, the figure of his brother, who 
was at that time in the naval service in 
the East Indies, dressed in his uniform, 
and stretched across the bed. Con- 
cluding it to be an illusion of the senses, 
he shut his eyes, and made an effort to 
sleep ; but still the same pressure con- 
tinued, and still, as often as he ventured 
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to take another look, he saw the figure 
lying across him in the same position. 
To add to the wonder, on putting his 
hand forth to touch this form, he found 
the uniform, in which it appeared to be 
dressed, dripping wet. On the entrance 
of one of his brother officers, to whom 
he called out in alarm, the apparition 
vanished ; but in a few months after, he 
received the startling intelligence that 
on that night his brother had been 
drowned in the Indian seas. Of the 
supernatural character of this appear- 
ance, Captain Kidd himself did not ap- 
pear to have the slightest doubt.’’. 


SPIRIT OF THE 
BPudblic Journals 


BRING ME WINE! 
(FROM THE PERSIAN.) 
By T. W. Kelly, Author of “‘ Myrtle Leaves.” 


Go scatter flowers, and bring me wine, 
That while I drink, their incense sweet 

May charm my soul with dreams divine 
Of her my fancy joys to meet. 


But ah! her absence brings a pain, 
Which ne’er can be in wine forgot; 

Then take, oh, take the cup again— 
Wine has no charms where she is not. 


Oh, that I were her robe, I'd cling 
Her fair form tenderly around ; 

Or, were I that bright jewelled ring 
About her well-turned ankle bound. 


Or, one of those pure bells of gold 

Which, hanging, decks her radiant zone, 
More than my tongue has ever told 

Should breathe in its impassioned tone. 


Or, the fair rose set in the maze, 

The fragrant maze of ber dark hair ; 
Delighted on her brow I'd gaze, 

And still her unmatched charms declare. 


But ere those charms I could reveal, 
The jealous gale would, vexed to see 
Me honoured thus, untimely steal 
My breath, my bliss, my ecstasy. 
Then would I were the leaf which dyes 
Her snowy feet with ruby hue! 
How dearly would her lover prize 
A kiss so odorous and so true. 


But more than worlds I'd deem obtained, 
Were I the white Symar which, blest, 
Eashrines her heart, that mine bas chained, 
And made a fugitive from rest. 
Monthly Magazine. 





MISS O’NEILL’S JULIET AND MRS. 
HALLER.® 


By an old Bachelor. 


Ir may be safely asserted that Miss 
O’Neill has never been excelled in her 


* Mr. Moore, in his Life of Lord Byron, (just 
published) relates the following anecdote of the 
noble poet, in connexion with Miss O'Neill :— 
«*To such lengths did he (Lord Byron,) at this 
time, (1814) carry his enthusiasm for Kean, that 
when Miss O'Neill soon after appeared, and, by 
her matchless representation of feminine tender- 
ness, attracted all eyes and hearts, he was not 
only a little jealous of her reputation as inter- 
fering with that of his favourite, but, in order to 
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own peculiar characters. Where a part 
precisely seems to fit the powers, the 
appearance, the very look and gesture of 
a performer, the ideal personage and the 
real become thenceforward identified, as 
it were, in the imagination. This is the 
case with Kean in Shylock—this was 
the case with Miss O’Neill in Juliet. 
When she first made her appearance, 
with her hair so simply knotted up, she 
looked scarce fifteen—sorrow seemed 
never to have come near her. She 
waited upon her mother’s eye with the 
dutiful innocence of achild. Her laugh 
came from the heart—her step was 
buoyant. After she had beheld the ar- 
biter of her destiny, and pronounced the 
fatal words, ‘« My grave is like to be my 
marriage bed,’’ you saw the infusion of 
a new principle into her character. She 
thenceforth displayed the thoughtfulness 
of a devoted being. The bliss of loving 
and of being loved, was ever present 
with her; but she knew that she was 
playing a deep and desperate game. 
She had seen death from afar, and the 
shadow of his coming form visibly dee 

ened around her spirit, even until the 
dark power himself enfolded her in his 
mantle. I have mentioned the fine 
touch of nature with which Miss ONeill 
completed the masquerade scene; I 
have, therefore, only to add, that during 
its progress her performance was de- 
lightful. Her manner of receiving the 
guests, as they entered, was not that of 
an actress, playing the graceful, but of 
a noble and high-bred girl, moving in 
her accustomed sphere. It may seem 
to be small and trivial praise to say, that 
she was exquisitely lady-like ; but, if 
the word Lady be taken in its old chi- 
valric sense, undebased by modern asso- 
ciations, surely the praise is neither 
small nor trivial. In the balcony scene, 
she accomplished the difficult task of 
making Juliet’s love—the growth of an 
hour — appear natural, probable, and 
withal modest. There was an innate 
sense of delicacy gleaming through the 
fervour of her words, like the tender 
pearly tint beneath the radiant colours 
of the opal. One did not feel that she 
‘ should have been more strange.’’ The 
deep enthusiasm of her general manner 
was relieved and lightened by an occa- 
sional sportiveness. hen she called 
guard himself against the risk of becoming a 
convert, refused to go to see her act. I endea- 
voured sometimes to persuade him into witness- 
ing, at least, one of her performances: but his 
auswer was (punning upon Shakspeare’s word, 
“unannealed,’) ‘No. I’m resolved tv continue 
un-O’ Neilled.’ * — For a sheet of Anecdotical 
Extracts, from Mr. Moore's work, “in poiut of vi- 


gour, variety, and livelivess,” hardly leled, 
seo TH 


E SUPPLEMENT published with this number. 
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back Romeo, after having dismissed him, 
nothing could be more sweetly con- 
scious, more smilingly delicate, than the 
manner in which she pronounced the 
words— 
“J had forgot why I did call thee back.” 
It was one of those felicities which take 
the ear and heart by surprise—inimitable 
—almost unrememberable. It was one 
of those wonderful effects in which the 
human voice triumphs—for what instru- 
ment could rival its soul-speaking inflec- 
tions? Nothing but the feeling of the 
moment could have produced a tone and 
manner so perfectly consonant to the 
situation and the scene. It could never 
have been rehearsed. But what a vision 
rises before my inward eye of the timid, 
thoughtful, blushing, yet still dignified 
bride, whose passion, about to be hal- 
lowed by sacred rites, has trembled into 
&@ more intense, a deeper holiness !— 
Never has the cell of Friar Lawrence, 
even though angels may have looked 
down upon his orisons, been radiated by 
a light so lovely. 
“ That eye of most transparent light, 
Would almost make a dungeon bright.” 
The vision passes like adream. Juliet 
has heard that Romeo is banished—she 
has parted from him; and though the 
wedded lovers, after tearing themselves 
away, have returned yet again, and 
rushed into another and yet another 
embrace, still the irrevocable hour has 
divided them. I can see her now, de- 
termined to encounter all the nameless 
horrors of the vault, bidding good-night, 
it may be for the last time, to her uncon- 
scious mother. How solemnly, how 
prophetically, how drearily, falls that 
sad good-night upon the ear! How 
different from the good-night which it 
was bliss to repeat again and again, and 
hear repeated from a lover’s lips ! 
ben ae — God knows if we sball meet 
ren 
This is the dirge to which that plain- 
tive voice now wakes such melancholy 
music. But I am not going to rehearse 
a tragedy, and I neither want to weep 
myself, nor to make my reader weep. 
I shall therefore leave Juliet to swallow 
the potion, to wake in the tomb, and to 
consign herself to it for ever. 
e e e 7 8 
There can be no doubt but that 
Miss O’Neill wept real tears. I have her 
own authority for it. Professor L—, 
my very dear friend, and old school- 
fellow, at Cambridge, told me that when 
Miss O’Neill visited that university, and 
acted at the Barnwell theatre, he asked 
her whether it was true that she really 
shed tears during the performance of 
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affecting parts ? She acknowledged that 
she did. “ But you must not think,’’ 
she continued, “ that such tears are 
painful; they are rendered pleasing by 
the consciousness of fiction: they are 
such as one would shed in reading a 
pathetic story. Moreover, the strong 
state of excitement naturally brought on 
by performing—the applause—the tears 
of those around me—all conspire to ele- 
vate me, and to draw such tears from 
my eyes as all great emotions are calcu- 
lated to produce. Were they such tears 
as guilt or agony really shed, I must 
have been dead long ago.” Now I 
ask you, did not this explanation 
shew at once genius and good sense— 
genius to feel, good sense to disclaim 
more feeling than was natural, or indeed 
possible? Rousseau wept thus over the 
sorrows of his own Heloise. We more 
often hear of, than see heroines, whose 
beauty is improved by crying, and instead 
of saying with Tommy Moore, 
** You look so lovely in your tears, 

That I must bid you shed them still,” 

I should be disposed to address my 

mistress, were she much given to the 

melting mood, in the following distich— 
** You look so frightful in your tears, 

That 1 must heg you'll take a pill ;” 
videlicet, to get rid of the blue devils. 
But Miss O’Neill really did look lovely 
in her tears. In the character of Mrs. 
Haller, she reminded me (I hope it is 
not spoken irreverently) of that beauti- 
ful exclamation in Holy Writ—“ Oh! 
that my head were waters, and mine 
eyes a fountain of tears, that I might 
weep day and night !’’ To use un old 
simile, she looked like a lily bent beneath 
a thunder shower. Tears were her rest, 
her food, her luxury—she was steeped 
in tears. Yet she did not, after the old 
tragedy custom, brandish her pocket- 
handkerchief in the face of the audience : 
she did not get it ready as if she were 

umping up her tears by some nice 
Eedranlie calculation ; but, with a trem- 
bling, and sometimes a hurried hand, 
she felt for it, and drew it forth, and 
seemed to strive rather to hide than to 
display her gushing grief. The scene 
in which she restores the jewels to her 
husband, was almost too heart-rending 
to be contemplated: it pressed upon 
the senses with the conviction of realty 
Her Mrs. Haller, in particular, and, in- 
deed, all her characters, in general, pos- 
sessed the rare merit of an unbroken 
unity of design. As, in a perfect pic- 
ture, every accessory is harmonized by 
the master’s hand so as to produce one 
great result—as every part tends towards 
the effect of the whole, so, in Miss 














O’Neill’s acting every ray of genius 
was but a component part of one reful- 
gentorb. She did not strain after insu- 
lated graces, or surprising exhibitions of 
momentary power—neither was any por- 
tion of her part hurried over, nor even 
carelessly touched, as if it were insigni- 
ficant. She did not appear to be hus- 
banding her strength for one ranting 
8 » or a few starts and screams. 
rom the beginning to the end she was 
the being she represented. Not some- 
times only, but continually, she was 
agitated by the same tears, awakened by 
the same hopes, impelled by the same 
motives of action—as might be supposed 
to influence the character which she de- 
lineated. This continuity of feeling was 
marvellously evident in the expression of 
her countenance.— Blackwood’s Mag. 


TO M. W. 


TuEre's something in thy lightest mirth 
That’s like an angel's sadness, 

A dim soft pathos overfiows 
Thy wildest voice of gladness. 


1, with a poet’s insight, see 
How feelings true enhance 

‘The finer impulses that stir 
Thy leaf-like elegance. 


And, Marg’ret, when I look on thee, 
Are swept away the fears, 

Which whisper beauty is a thing 
Of peril and of tears. 

¥or, like a sainted virtue, Thou 
Art lifted o’er the day ; 

God's shadow on thy face is laid 
In sanctity for aye. 


Mix with the vulgar and the vain, 
There’s nothing to condemn; 

A charm is hung around thee—Thou 
Canst ne'er be one of them. 


Then go—nor fear to move amidst 
Our earth's most tainted air, 


Go, like a sea-bird in the gloom, 
As fearless and as fair! 


She Helector, 


AND 
LITERARY NOTICES OF 
NEW WORKS. 


Ibid. 





BOTANICAL PRODUCTIONS, &c., OF THE 
SWAN RIVER SETTLEMENT. 
(Concluded from page 36.) 

«‘ Wuitst attending to a boat on the 

river, during the time the party were 

dragging the cutter over the mud, I dis- 
tinctly heard the bellowing of some huge 
animal, similar to that of an ox, from 
an extensive marsh further up the river. 

Immediately afterwards, I was visited by 

three natives, armed: they made signs 

for me to depart, but offered no vio- 
lence. On hearing the voices of the 
party, they retired into the woods, 
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«« One mile up the river from the last 
Point, is a small creek of fresh water, 
issuing from an extensive lagoon, cover- 
ed: with arborescent Metrosideros, and 
of great beauty; the banks are orna- 
mented with the most beautiful plants, 
amongst which I observed two species 
of Calytriz, a species of Acacia with 
scolopenderous stem, and several papi- 
lionaceous plants: the Angophora on 
the flats are gigantic. These flats are 
furmed of tolerable loam, of great depth, 
and are capable of producing average 
crops. 

“The Zamia, seen on the islands, 
here attained the height of thirty feet. 
Xanthorrhea Arborea was seen of equal 
height, and, associated with the splendid 
Banksia, imparted to the forest a cha- 
racter perfectly tropical. 

‘‘] was astonished in observing the 
facility with which water was obtained 
in this apparently sterile tract ; for on 
digging three feet deep, it was found in 
abundance, and of the best quality. 

“ Proceeding up the river from 
Claude’s Creek, the country assumes 
an entirely different appearance from 
what it does below: on the left is a salt- 
marsh, of considerable extent, bordered 
by thickets of Casuarina. This marsh 
is surrounded by an extensive flat of the 
richest description, rivalling in soil that 
of Hawksbury. Here I first observed 
the Brome, or kangaroo grass of New 
South Wales, in great luxuriance (with 
the exception of some seen on the banks 
of Point Fraser). Bastaro and real 
blue gum are seen here in considerable 
quantities, and of great size. 

‘‘ From the above Point, the coun 
resembles, in its features, that whic 
borders all the rivers in New South 
Wales, varying alternately on each bank 
into hilly points and extensive flats. 
The hills are covered with magnificent 
Angophora, Zamia, and Xanthorrhea. 
The soil is a rich red loam, of very great 
depth, throwing up a luxuriant her- 


ge. 

“The flats are composed of the 
richest brown loam, and equal to any on 
the East Coast ; they are thinly studded 
with gigantic blue Gums, and occasional 
stripes of suffrutescent Acacias and pa- 
ptlionaceous shrubs, which flourish here 
as much as the Green Wattle does in 
New South Wales. 

“It is worthy of remark, that in New 
South Wales the presence of Banksia, 
Zamia, and Xanthorrhea, are consider- 
ed sure criterions of bad soil; such being 
the impression on my mind, I pronounc- 
ed all the land on which they were seen 
to grow to be sterile, until I examined 
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where they grew in the greatest luxuri- 
ance, when, to my astonishment, I found 
the soil to be a red earth, of great depth, 
producing the richest Brome grass. 

‘‘ As the river is ascended, the flats 
increase in breadth and luxuriance, each 
being backed by a terrace of forest land 
of the finest description, extending some 
miles from the river, and resembling, in 
their character, those seen on the banks 
of the Macquarrie River, west of Wel- 
lington Valley. 

‘¢On further observation, towards the 
source of the river, these flats were seen 
to extend to the base of the mountains, 
interspersed with stripes of good forest 
land, on which I observed a considerable 
quantity of stringy bark. The variety 
of plants seen in this tract is great. 

“The base of the mountains is co- 
vered with fragments of quartz and chal- 
cedony ; the soil is a red sandy loam. 
Here I saw a species of Hakea, with 
holly-shaped leaves, and a splendid spe- 
cies of Melaleuca; and further up, 
Schist in considerable beds. The soil 
is here improved to a light brown loam, 
but, from its rocky nature, is incapable 
of cultivation. 

“The summit of the mountain is 
studded with magnificent Angophoras. 

“ At the source of the river I observ- 
ed thickets of an arborescent species of 
Acacia, and gigantic thistles eleven feet 
in height. Here I also saw a magnifi- 
cent species of Hiébiseus, with brilliant 
sky-blue flowers, and a species of Eu- 
phorbia. 

“ The ridges on the banks of the river 
are perforated with immense numbers 
of deep pits, the original cause of which 
we could not at first ascertain: they 
proved, however, to have been made by 
the natives for the purpose of catching 
land-tortoise, with which these ridges 
abound. 

“The Island of Buache is formed 
rincipally of low ridges of light sandy 
oam, traversing the island from seg 

to *, and terminating on the 

* shore in high banks of sand ; 
the highest parts of which are thickly 
studded with cypress, the surface to- 
wards the beach being interrupted by 
limestone rocks. 

“ The soil, although light, appears to 
me, from the immense thickets of Sola- 
num (laciniatum var) which it produces, 
and which, on the ridges, is seen to at- 
tain the height of ten feet, to be capable 
of producing any description of light 
garden crops. 

“ The interior of these ranges is sin- 


' * These blanks are left in the MS., and we 
have no means of filliog them up correctly.—Eb, 
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gularly divided by transverse vanks or 
dykes, forming deep pits or hollows, 
which receive all the water collected or 
falling from the ranges, the banks pre- 
venting its escape otherwise than by ab- 
sorption. The surface of these hollows 
is covered with gigantic Solanums and 
a beautiful ies of Br ja. Fresh 
water may had in each of them by 
digging two feet deep. 

“ The coast towards Port Success is 
thickly covered with Cypress, the beau- 
tiful green of which imparts to the scene 
an agreeable and elegant appearance. 
The soil here is very sandy, and in my 
opinion incapable of producing (without 
artificial means) any description of 
crops. Here, by digging a few feet, 
we found abundance of fresh water, not 
only on the beach, but in the cypress 
thickets beyond the influence of the 
sea. 

“¢ My observations did not extend be- 
yond Port Success, but from the ap- 

earance of the country, I doubt not its 
ing of the same character as that al- 
ready described. 

“© On proceeding along the coast of 
Geographe Bay, the appearance of the 
country is particularly interesting ; the 
shores are richly clothed with timber, 
the foliage is of the finest green, con- 
sisting principally of Eucalyptus. No 
walls of Banksia were seen. 

“ From the shore the country is seen 
to rise gradually into gentle undulating 
hills, separated apparently by extensive 
valleys, the whole terminated by a bold 
range of mountains of considerable ele- 
vation, thickly clothed with large tim- 
ber, and extending inland as far as the 
eye can reach. 

“On approaching Cape Naturaliste, 
the shores become bold, presenting im- 
mense masses of granite, projecting in 
many instances a considerable distance 
into the sea. The hills are bold, and 
only partially covered with stunted Ev- 
calypti ; they are divided by beautiful 
meandering valleys, formed of the richest 
soil imaginable. These valleys are of 
considerable magnitude. As a proof of 
their fertility, I need only instance the 
astonishing luxuriance of the thistles 
and ferns, some of which measure eleven 
feet and ahalf. Each valley is furnish- 
ed with a small stream. The hills, al- 
though stony, are covered with rich soil 
to their summits: they are clothed with 
Banksia grandis and a new species o. 
Xylomelum. The rocks on the summit 
are limestone. 

« There appears no visible change in 
the soil or character of the valleys as far 
as Cape Naturaliste; but in the construc- 
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tion and composition of the rocks a great 
difference appears. There they are seen 
to present immense cliffs, overhanging 
the beach in awful grandeur. 

‘* The northern extreme of the Cape 
is formed of majestic cliffs of limestone 
two hundred feet in height, presenting 
two magnificent ranges of caverns. Two 
of the lower range are superb, the roofs 
and sides being covered with beautiful 
stalactites of great magnitude, and .ex- 
ceedingly brilliant.. In one of them 
were found stalagmites, of extraordinary 
size, adhering to modules of granite, 
with which the base is covered. The 
outer or great cavern is about fifty feet 
wide, and. forty-five to fifty feet in 
height; its extreme length about one 
hundred feet. 

“ The. sides,’ roofs, and stalactites, 
present .an extraordinary assemblage of 
colours, from the immense variety. of 
liverwort and minute fungi with which 
they-are covered. Some of the stalac- 
~ were found .to measure fifteen 

eet. 

“‘ The sea makes a breach into each 
of the lower range over blocks of granite ; 
the scene is.then truly grand. The up- 
per ,range we could not inspect, from 
the perpendicular. nature of the cliffs ; 
but from their exterior appearance, no 
doubt remains.of their grandeur. 

“It is worthy. of. remark, that the 
whole coast of this Bay is a perfect 
source of active springs, discharging 
themselves on the beach in rapid rills 
of considerable extent every six or seven 
yards.”? 





She Gatherer. 


A snapper up of unconsidered trifies. 
Smaksreare. 
ODDITIES. 
(From a Correspondent.) 


To a Cigar. 


The Indian leaf doth briefly burn— 

So doth man’s strength to weakness turn : 

The fire of youth extinguished quite, 

Comes age—like embers dry and white. 
Think of this as you smoke tobacco. 


A celebrated cosmographer once be- 
trayed a shameful ignorance of geogra- 
phy. He lost his way on a common ! 

Limerick gloves are made in Dublin ! 
This must be told in a whisper. 

Puzzling Question.— Pray, Doctor, 
had your mother ason? Let me see ! 
she had two daughters; but whether 
she ever hadason,I- I really cannot 
recollect ! 
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The galvanic battery is very different 
from that used by the military. The lat- 
ter destroys the living ; but the former, 
directed by an adept, may be brought to 
raise the dead. 

To be sold, on the coldest day in 
January, at the North Pole, a quantity 
of nankeen, the property of a gentleman, 
who was afraid of Cole very hot in the 
East Indies, which he expected to tiave 
reached some.months ago by the North- 
west Passage. ‘ rid 


The county gaol of the city of H—— * 


is to be rebuilt out of the materials of 

the old one; and the prisoners are to be 

confined in the old one till the new gaol 

is built. rt ane 

At Iron Bridge, Colebrooke Dale, the 

following notice appears in a window;— 
“ LecHez Skept herE.” ° 


Which being interpreted, signifies ~~ 


Leeches kept here. +4 

In a little village near Shrewsbury. is 
the following notice, exhibited in a hax; 
ter’s window :— > #) bcebey 
%¢T, Cawfe, Candlz, Chuger, and 22 


N.B. Intellect has not yet got faron 


its march. ; @ 

A New Order.—Some weeks since, & 
gentleman passing one of the new stucco 
and plaster erections atthe west’ entt of 
the town, was struck with its eccen- 
tricity. He inquired of a workman en- 
gaged on the edifice, to what style of 
architecture it belonged. The man re- 
plied that he did not know, but that it 
was his master’s Positive Order.! 

Label on a bottle of Cough Mixture.— 
Two table-spoons, or four tea-spoons, to 
be taken when the cough is troublesome. 

Original Register.—The ChilD En- 
tred in to the Charite Scool in feBavey, 
1823. BaBtised Jenevy 5. 

(A true copy.) T. H. 0. 





“ Livina always in the world,” says 
Horace Walpole, ‘“‘ makes one as 

for living out of it, as always living out 
of it does for living in it.’”’* 


Turee landlords of the Antelope Inn, . 


Salisbury, were successively nam 
Good, Toogood. and Best. 
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